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f. Dignity of birth; goodnefs of extraction. 

2. Softnefs of manners; fweetnefs of difpofition; meeknefs 5 
tendernefs. 

My lord Sebaftian, 

The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gentlenefs. Shakefp. 
Still fhe retains 

Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds. Milt n. 

The perpetual gentlenefs and inherent goodnefs of the Or¬ 
mond family. Dryden’s Fables, Dedication. 

Changes are brought about filently and infenfibly, with all 
imaginable benignity and gentlenefs. Woodward's Nat. Fiji. 

Matters mutt correct their fervants with gentlenefs, pru¬ 
dence, and mercy. Rogers. 

Women ought not to think gentlencf of heart defpicable in 
a man. Clarifla. 

3. Kindnefs ; benevolence. Obfolete. 

The gentlenefs of all the gods go with thee. Shakefpeare. 
Ge'ntleship. n.f. [from gentle.] Carriage of a gentleman. 
Obfolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, have more 
gentleflhp in their hat than in their head. Af ham's Schoolmafler. 
Gentlewoman, n.f. [ gentle and woman. See GENTLE¬ 
MAN.] 

1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a woman well de¬ 
fended. 

The gentlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their infants to be 
fo longfwathed as poorer people. Abbot’s Defer, of the World. 
Doth this fir Protheus 

Often refort unto this gentlewoman ? Shakefpeare. 

Gentlewomen may do themfelves much good by kneeling 
upon a cufhion, and weeding. Bacon s Natural Hijiory. 

2 . A woman who waits about theperfon of one of high rank. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman, a knight’s daughter, 

To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs ! Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 

And made their bends adorings. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

3. A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentlewoman, you are confeffing your enormities; I 
know it by that hypocritical down-caft look. Dryden. 

Ge'ktly. adv. [from gentle.'] 

1. Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffenfively; kindly. 

My miftrefs gently chides the fault 1 made. Dryden. 
The mifehiefs that come by inadvertency, or ignorance, 
are but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke. 

2. Softly; without violence. 

p’ortune’s blows, 

When moft ftruck home, being gently warded, craves 
A noble cunning. Shakefpeare s Corlo/anus. 

In the fame ifland a fort of great bat, as men lie aflecp 
with their legs naked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 
gently made as not to awake them. Grew’s Muf&um. 

Gk'ntry. n.f. [ gentlery, gentry, from gentle.] 

1. Birth; condition. 

You are certainly a gentleman. 

Clerk-like experienc’d, which no lefs adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble name, 

In whofe fuccefs we are gentle. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2. Clafs of people above the vulgar; thofe between the vulgar 
and the nobility. 

They flaughtered many of the gentry, for whom no fex or 
age could be accepted for excufe. Sidney. 

Let ftates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how their nobi¬ 
lity and gentry multiply too faft. Bacon’s Ornam. Ration. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy. Sw ft. 

2. A term of civility real or ironical. 

The many-colour’d gentry there above. 

By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 

-5. Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 

Shew us fo much gentry and good-will, 

As to extend your time with us a-while. Shakefp, Hamlet. 
genuflection, n.f. [genuflexion, French; genu znif.cfto, 
Latin.] The aft of bending the knee; adoration exprefied 
by bending the knee. 

Here they make ufe of all the rites of adoration, genuflec¬ 
tions, wax-candles, incenfe, oblations, prayers only excepted. 

Stillingflcet’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
GE'NUINE. adj. [genuinus, Latin.] Notfpurious; not coun¬ 
terfeit ; real; natural; true. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine materials, 
and at another time with fophifticated ones. Bay.e. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of God, 
have fo exeat influence to make men religious, that where any 
of thcfe°is, the reft, together with the true and genuine efledis 
of them, are fuppofed to be. Tillotfms Sermons. 

A fudden darknefs covers all; 

True genuine night: night added to the groves: 

The foes are blown full in the face of heaven. Dryd. Oedip. 
Genuinely, adv. [from genuine.] Without adulteration ; 
without foreign admixtures ; naturally. 
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There is afiother agent able to analrze coflipoimd bodies 
lefs violently, more genuinely, *and more univerfally than thg 
^ fire. ' _ Boyle. 

Genuineness, n.f. [from genuine.'] Freedom from any thin-' 
counterfeit; freedom from adulteration; purity; natural 
ftate. 1 

It is not effential to the genuinenefs of colours to be 
durable. Boy! e . 

GE'NUS. n.f. [Latin.] In fcience, a clafs of being, compre¬ 
hending under it many fpecies : as quadruped is a genus com¬ 
prehending under it aim oft all terreftrial beafts. 

A general idea is called by the fchools genus, and it is one 
common nature agreeing to feveral other common natures; 
fo animal is a. genus, becaufe it agrees to horfe, lion, whale, 
and butterfly. Watts’s Leg:d. 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, theugh 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducible 
into a fpecies of another genus. Harvey on Confumpthr.s. 

Ge'oc entrick. adj. [ yn and y.rjrpco ; gcoccntriquc, French.] 
Applied to a planet or orb having the earth for its centre, cr 
the fame centre with the earth. Harris, 

GE'ODtESIA. n.f. [ ysuSoousla.', gcodefie, French.] That part 
of geometry which contains the doctrine'or art of meafuring 
furfaces, and finding the contents of all plane figures. Harris. 
Ge'odjetical. adj. [from geodttf.a. ] Relating to the art of 
meafuring furfaces; comprehending or Ihowing the art of 
meafuring land. 

GE'OGRAPHER. n.f. [ yr, and ytz£u ; gc:graphc, French.] 
One who deferibes the earth according to the pofition of its 
different parts. 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been peopled than 
hath been known or ddcribed by geographers. Brown. 

The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old geogra¬ 
phers. Addifon. 

From fea to fca, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a meer geographer by love Tide!!. 

Geographical, adj. [geographique, French, from geogra¬ 
phy. ] Relating to geography; belonging to geography. 
Geographically, adv. [from geographical. ] In a geogra¬ 
phical manner; according to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyffes into the knowledge of his country: 
fhe geographically deferibes it to him. Broome on the Odyjfcy. 
Geo'craphy. n.f. [y>i and ypdtpoj; geographie,Fr.] Geography in 
a ftriiSt fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the circles of the earthly 
globe, and the iituation of the various parts of the earth. When 
it is taken in a little larger fenfe, it includes the knowledge of 
the feas alfo; and in the largeft fenfe of all, it extends to the 
various cuftoms, habits, and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining unto heaven; 
but geography makes flight account hereof, when they difeourfe 
of Andes or TenerifF. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up the 
Danube, and from thence pafied into the Adriatick, carrying 
their {hips upon their fhouldcrs : a mark of great ignorance 
in geography. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Geo'logy. n.f [ yn and > by<& ] The do&rine of the earth; 

the knowledge of the ftate and nature qf the earth. 
Ge'omancer. n.f. [yn and /u-sevn;.] A fortuneteller; 3 
cafter of figures; a cheat who pretends to foretell futurity by 
other means than the aftrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geemaneers, and the incantatory 
impoftors, though commonly men of inferior rank, daily 
delude the vulgar. Brown's Vulgar Err curs, b. i- 

GE'OMANCY. n.f. [ yn and y.wjnix ; gcomancc , French.] 
The act of catting figures; the act of foretelling by figures 
what fhall happen. 

According to fome perfons there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion ; hvdromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Geoma'ntick. adj. [from geomancy. ] Pertaining to the ail 
of calling figures. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 
Gi/ometer. n.f. [ywjMrpns ; gcomclrc, French.] One (killed 
in geometry; a geometrician. 

He became one of the chief geometers of his age. Jfattt- 
Ge'omf.tral. adj. [geometral, French, from geometry. ] Per¬ 
taining to geometry. R t"• 

Geometrical. ? adj. [ysuy.elpsy.ki geatrietrique, French, from 
GeOmetRICK. ) geometry.] 

1. Pertaining to geometry. 

A geometrical fcheme is let in by the eyes, but the demon- 
ftration is difeerned by reafon. More's Antid againfl Athcijfl 
This mathematical difciplinc, by the help of geometruo 
principles, doth teach to contrive feveral weights and powers 
unto motion or reft. Wilkins's Math. Magtd- 

2. Prcfcribed or laid down by geometry. 

Muft men take the mcafure of God iuft by the fam cgco 0 ‘ 
trical pioportions that he did, that gather'd the height and big- 
nefs of Hercules by his foot ? Stillingfrd. 

Does 
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Does not this wife philofopher a fieri, 

That the vaft orb, which calls fo fair his beams; 

Is fuch, or not much bigger than he feems ? 

That the dimenfions of his glorious face . 

Two geometrick feet do fcarce furpafs ? Blackmore s Creati.n. 

0. Difpofed according to geometry. ... 

Geometrick jafper feemeth of affinity with the lapisfangmnahs 
d-eferibed by Boctius; but it is certainly one fort of lapis ern- 
., • Crew’s Muflsum. 

Geometrically, adv. [from geometrical.] According to the 

laws of geometry. . r . .... 

’Tis poflible geometrically to contrive fuch an artificial mo¬ 
tion as fhall be of greater fwifenefs than the revolutions of the 
heavens. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

All the bones, mufcles, and veffels of the body arc con¬ 
trived moft geometrically, according to the ftrideft rules of 
mcchanicks. Ro 1 m thc Creation. 

Geometrician, n.f. [ycui/*trpn(.] One {killed in geometry; 
a geometer. . . 

Although there be a certain truth therein, geometricians 
would not receive fatisfaction without demonftration thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 
How eafily does an expert geometrician, with one glance of 
his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many 
lines and circles ! Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Geo'metRize. v.n. [ yev/aelfeu. ] To ad according to 
the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good ftore of cryftals, whofe figures were 
differing enough, though prettily fhaped, as if nature had at 
once affecled variety in their figuration, and yet confined hcr- 
felf to gcomctrizc. Boyle. 

GED.VIF.TR Y. n.f. [ ytufttlpioc ; geometric, French.] Origi¬ 
nally fignifies the art of meafuring the earth, or any diftances 
or dimenfions on or within it: but it is now ufed for the 
fcience of quantity, extenfion, or magnitude abftradedly 
confidered, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry very probably had its firft rife in Egypt, where the 
Nile annually overflowing the country, and covering it with 
mud, obliged men to diftinguifh their lands one from another, 
by the confideration of their figure; and after W’hich,’tis pro¬ 
bable, to be able alfo to meafure the quantity of it, and to 
know how to plot it, and lay it out again in its juft dimen¬ 
fions, figure and proportion: after which, it is likely, a far¬ 
ther contemplation of thofe draughts and figures helped them 
to difeover many excellent and wonderful properties belonging 
to them ; which fpeculations were continually improving, and 
are ftill to this day. Geometry is ufually divided into fpecula- 
tive and pra&ical; the former of which contemplates and 
treats of the properties of continued quantity abftradedly; 
and the latter applies thefe fpeculations and theorems to ufe 
and pradice, and to die benefit and advantage of man- 
kind. Harris. 

In the mufcles alone there feems to be more geometry than in 
all the artificial engines in the world. Ray on the Creation. 
Him alfo for my cenfor I difdain. 

Who thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vain; 

Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 

And with his foot the facred duft deftroys. Dryd. Perf. Sat. 

Geopo'nical. adj. [yn andTroi^ 3 ; grfmique, French.] Re¬ 
lating to agriculture; relating to the cultivation of the ground. 

Such exprefnons are frequent in authors geoponicnl, or fuch 
as have treated de re ru/lica. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Gf.opo'nicks. n.f. [ yr and nov©*.] The fcience of culti¬ 
vating the ground ; the dodrinc of agriculture. 

George, n.f. [Georgius, Latin.] 

1. A figure of St. George on horfeback worn by die knights of 
the garter. 

Look on my George, T am a gentleman; 

Rate me at what thou wilt Shakefpeai e's Henry VI. p, jj, 

2. A brown loaf. Of this fenfe I know not the original. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown george, with loufy fwobbers, fed. Dryd. Perf. 

Gfo’rgick. r.f. [ycupysxk; georgiques, Vr.] Some part of 
the lcience of hufbandry put into a pleafing drefs, and fet off 
with all the beauties and embellifhments of poctrv. Addifon. 

Georgick. adj. Relating to the dodrine of agriculture 
Here I perufe the Mnntuan’s gemgick ftrains, 

And learn the labours of Italian fwains. Gay’s Rural Sports. 
reftrid K< ° d j' ^ from belonging to the earth; tcr- 

Ge'rent. adj. [germs, Latin.] Carrying; bearing. S>7 

Ge RFALCON n.f A bird of prey, in fi^e between a vulture 
and^a hawk, and of the greateft ftrength next to the 

Ge'rman. n.f. [ germain, French j germanus, Lat.] Brother 
le approaching to a brother in proximity of blood : thus the 
children o, brothers or filters are called coufins german. 

phialus! ^ ,C W2S the ‘ r Coufin german ' the Am- 

And to him faid, go n«w, proud mifereant, ‘ ^ 

hyfelf thy meffage do to german dear. Fairy f^uccn, b. i. 
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iThefe Germans did fubdue all Germany, 

Of whom it bight; but in the end their fire, 

With foul repulfe, from France was forced to retire. F. 
Wert thou a hear, thou wouldft be kill’d by the horfe; 
wert thou a horfe, thou wouldft be feiz’d by the leopard ; 
wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion, and the 
fpots- of thy kindred were juries on thy life. Shakefp. Timm. 

You’ll have your nephews neigh to you; you’ll have courfers 
for coufins, and genets for germans. Shakefp. Othello. 

Ge'rman. adj. [germanus, Latin.] • Related. 

Not he alone fhall fuffer what wit can make heavy, and 
vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to him, though 
removed fifty times, fhall come under the hangman. Shakefp. 

Gi/rmander. n.f [gerrnandree, French.] 

It has final! thick leaves, which are laciniatcd fomewhat 
like thofe of the oak: the flowers, which are produced at the 
wings of the leaves, are Jabiated : the ftamina or threads fup- 
ply the place of the creft, or upper lip: the beard or lower lip 
of the flower is divided into five parts: the middle fegment, 
which is largeft, is hollow like a fpoon, and fometimes divided 
into two parts: the cup «f the flower is fiftulous. Miller. 

Ge'rme. n.f. [germen, Latin.] A fprout or fhoot; that part 
which grows and fpreads. 

Whether it be not made out of the germe, or treadle of the 
egg, doth feem of lefll-r doubt. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ge'rmin. n.f. [germen, Latin.] A fhooting or fprouting 
feed. 

Though palaces and pyramids do Hope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the treafure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together. 

Even ’till deftru&ion ficken; anfwcr me 

To what I afk you. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

Thou all-fhaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world; 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 

That make ungrateful man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To GE'RMINATE. v.n. [germino, Latin.] To fprout; to 
fhoot; to bud ; to put forth. 

Thisadlion is furthered by the chalcites, which hath within 
a fpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we fee in chymical 
trials. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted near the 
furface of the earth, in a convenient foil, amongft matter 
proper for the formation of vegetables, would germinate, grow 
up, and replenifh the face of the earth. Wo divard's Na. Hi/}. 

Germina'tion. n.f. [germination, French, from germinate ] 
The a< 5 t of fprouting or fhooting; growth. 

For acceleration of germinat on, we refer it over unto the 
place, where we fhall handle the fubjccl of plants generally. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
The duke of Buckingham had another kind of germination ; 
and furely, had he been a plant, he would have been reckoned 
am6ng the fponte nafeentes. Witton. 

There is but little fimilitude between a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanv. Scepf. c. 25. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be carried to the great diftance of 
Saturn; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone; 
there would be no life, no germination. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Ge'rund. n.f. [gerundium, Latin.] In the Latin grammar, a 
kind of verbal noun, which governs cafes like a verb. 

Gest. n.f. [geflum, Latin.] 

1. A deed; an adion; an atchievcment: 

Who fair them quites, as him befeemed beft, 

And goodly can difeourfe of many a noble gefl. Fai. 3 u. 

2. Show ; reprefentation. 

Gefls fhould be interlarded after the Perfian manner, by 
ages, young and old. 1 

3. The roll or journal of the feveral days, and ftages prefixed, 
in the progrefies of our kings, many of them being ftill ex¬ 
tant in the herald’s office. [From gifle, or gite, Fr.j Hanmer. 

I’ll give you my commiffion, 

To let him there a month, behind the gefl. 

Prefix’d for’s parting. Shakefpeare's Winter’s Tale. 

He diftmdiy fets down the gefls and progrefs thereof; and 
are conceits of eminent ufe, to folve magnetical phenomenas. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c 2 

Gest a tion. n.f. [geflatio, Latin.] The ad of bearing the 
young in the womb. 

Ariftotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time of its 
geflatton, extendeth fometimes unto the eleventh month; but 
Hippocrates avers that it exceedeth not the tenth. Brown 
Why m viviparous animals, in the time of geflaiion, fhould 
the nounfhment be carried to the embryo in the womb, which 
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1 ^ , n CU . L , A rE- V- ”■ [ gejhcuhrr, Latin ; gifliculer, Fr.] 
To play antick tricks; to fhew poftures. pyj/f 

G fmm CUL / T . I0N - ”•/ [ gtfliculatio, Latin; gefliculatlan, Fr. 
from gefltculate.] Antick tricks; various poftures. 

Gesture, n.f [g ero , geflum, Larin; ^French.] 

1 Action or pofture expreffive of fentiment. 

Ah, my fifter, if you had heard his words, or feen his 

g*[lures. 
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